DEVELOPMENT   OF   A   CHILD
I should like to revert here to some remarks about the paths of
repression that I made in the first part of this paper. I spoke
there of the well-known injurious effects of repression upon the
intellect-, owing to the fact that the repressed instinctive force is
bound and not available for sublimation and that along with the
complexes thought-associations are also submerged in the un-
conscious. In connection with this I assumed that repression
might affect the intellect along the whole of any developmental
path, namely, both in the breadth and depth dimensions. Per-
haps the two periods in the case I observed could in some way
illustrate this previous assumption. Had the path for develop-
ment been fixed at a stage when the child as a result of the
repression of his sexual curiosity began to ask much and super-
ficially, the intellectual injury might have occurred in the depth
dimension. The associated stage of not asking and not wanting
to hear might have led to the avoidance of the surface and of
width of interest and to the exclusive direction into the depths.
After this digression I return to my original subject. My grow-
ing conviction that repressed sexual curiosity is one of the chief
causes for mental changes in children was confirmed by the
correctness of a hint that I had received a short time previously.
In the discussion following my lecture to the Hungarian P.A.
Society, Dr. Anton Freund had argued that my observations and
classifications were certainly analytical but not my interpretation,
as I had only taken the conscious and not also the unconscious
questions into consideration. At the time I replied that I was
of opinion that it sufficed to deal with conscious questions so long
as there was no convincing reason to the contrary. Now however
I saw that his view was correct, that to deal only with conscious
questions had proved to be insufficient.
I now held it advisable to give the child the remaining informa-
tion that had so far been withheld from him. One of his questions
at that time so infrequent, namely, which of all the plants grew
from seeds, was taken as an opportunity to explain to him that
human beings too came from seed and to enlighten him about
the act of impregnation. He was absent-minded and inattentive,
however, interrupted the explanation with another irrelevant
question and showed absolutely no desire to inform himself about
details. On another occasion he said that he had heard from the
other children that for a hen to lay eggs a cock was needed too.
He had hardly mentioned the subject, however, before he showed
the obvious desire to be quit of it. He gave the distinct impres-
sion that he had entirely failed to comprehend this quite new
piece of information and that he did not wish to comprehend it.
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